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(Morris de la Cerda) 


O Day-Spring, Brightness of Light Everlasting, and 
Sun of Justice, come and enlighten them that sit in 
darkness. 
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EDITORIAL 
Blessed Christmas 


E WISH you a Blessed Christmas 

and a Happy New Year! We make 
this wish especially for our readers. 
We are indebted to you for your sup- 
port throughout the year. We are how- 
ever, indebted in a special way to the 
patience and encouragement of the 
Friendship House staff headed by Mary 
Dolan and assisted by Dolores Price, 
Betty Plank and Dorothy Besal. We 
are grateful to our printers, the Peter- 
sen Press in Appleton, Wisconsin for 
putting up with our overdue copy. And 
to our sturdy crew of writers headed 
by Warren Lehman, Dorothy Aber- 
nethy, and Jean Hess we most espe- 
cially wish the blessings of this Sea- 


son. 
—JEB and EJB 


READERS WRITE: 


Catholic School Integration 
Makes Progress in Arkansas 


Dear Editors: 

In your article, ‘Little Rock Clergymen: 
Church Without Influence,’ | was quite sur- 
prised to note your parenthetical statement: 
“"No Catholic schools in Arkansas are inte- 
grated at the present time.” 

| do not know the picture across the 
whole state; perhaps the Chancery Office 
could give you exact figures. But | do know 
very well that there are at least three schools 
in this area which have both white and col- 
ored students, and | am under the impres- 
sion that there are more. All three of these 
schools have been integrated for at least 
three years. 

The Catholic schools in Arkansas have 
been following a no-publicity policy in re- 
gard to their race relations. 

The fact that they accept Negro students 
is well known in each local community. The 
Negro students take part in all school ac- 
tivities, and they take part in inter-school 
activities to the extent that local or state 
regulations permit. 

| hope this will help to correct the un- 
fortunate misstatement in your very fine pub- 
lication. 

Sincerely, 
(REV.) DAVID FLUSCHE, 0O.S.B. 
Subieco, Arkansas 


Views 


Philadelphia.—The first Negro woman 
to serve as a judge in Pennsylvania, 
former Assistant District Attorney Mrs. 
Juanita Kidd Stout was sworn in here 
as a judge of the Municipal Court. 





Coral Gables, Fla.— Without fanfare 
racial integration came to the golf 
courses of this fashionable Miami sub- 
urb as two Negro golfers, a man and 
wife, played for the first time on the 
Granada Golf Course. 

It has been disclosed that Negroes 
have played several times recently at 
the city’s Biltmore Course. Said Coral 
Gables’ Mayor John M. Montgomery: 
“The City has instructed golf-course 
personnel to permit Negroes to play on 
its golf-courses; we have no policy of 
banning Negroes at this time.” 


Melbourne, Australia.—Australia’s first 
aboriginal woman has recently been 
appointed to public office. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tucker, Broadmeadows, Victoria, 
a princess of the Ulupna tribe was 
named a member of the Victorian Abo- 
rigines Welfare Board. 

Mrs. Tucker was educated at a girls 
home in Cootamundra. Admitting an 
intense hatred for white people until 
two years ago, she is now convinced 
that she can do more for her people 
without hatred. 


Tennessee.—Charges of immorality at 
integrated Highlander Folk School 
were ruled baseless by a Tennessee cir- 
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Warren Lehman’s Articles 
Worth Subscription Price 


Dear Editors: 
| find Warren Lehman’s pieces sufficient 
reason in themselves for renewing my sub- 
scription. ... 
REV. DENNIS GZANEY, 0.S.A. 
Rockford, Illinois 


Missionary in India 
Appeals for Assistance 


Dear Editors: 

This is a request. | would like to receive 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE and books, leaf- 
lets, magazines, and pamphlets. This will 
be a big way in which you can help me. 
Copies of your magazine or paper, even old 
ones, will be very much appreciated. 

The need is VERY URGENT to counter- 
act Communist influence in this STATE OF 
KERALA. DO GIVE ME THIS ASSISTANCE. 

Thanking you for the favour, 

Sincerely, 
VERY REV. FR. 
ALFRED J. FERNANDEZ, 
Director 
Catholic Information Service 
R. C. Cathedral, Calicut-1 
Kerala, South India 


Editors Strongly Disagree gush 
With ‘Just Discrimination’ 


From July 31 to September 4, 1959, Mr. 
William W. O’Donnell, managing editor of 
THE GUARDIAN, official publication of 
the Diocese of Little Rock, Arkansas, wrote 
a series of six articles in that paper under 
the title “America’s Race Problemmn—A Cath- 
olic Editor’s Analysis.” 

In our November editorial we expressed 
our strong disagreement with some of the 
statements made by Mr. O'Donnell, prom- 
ising a follow-up article. We are reprinting 
below the analysis of three Negro Priest 
Editors of the SAINT AUGUSTINE 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER. This state- 
ment appeared in the November issue of 
their magazine. 

IRST, we state in all sincerity that 

we believe Mr. O’Donnell is a genu- 
ine devout Catholic who made his an- 
alysis with the sincere intention of 
helping America get rid of one of her 
greater domestic problems—racial seg- 
regation. Secondly, we declare that Mr. 
O’Donnell made some statements with 
which we are in perfect agreement. 
Among these are the following: No 
right-minded person can quarrel with 
the declaration that segregation is mor- 
ally wrong when it is imposed solely 
on the basis of color: segregation by 
sex in the classroom (which, incident- 
ally, is the Catholic ideal) might be a 
helpful factor toward speeding up the 
achievement of total integration; total 
integration, the ideal, cannot’ be 
achieved over night. However, there 
are various other points in his series 
to which we object. Since it is impos- 
sible to answer the six articles in one 
article, we shall only point out what 
we consider the more serious flaws in 
his arguments and manner of presenta- 
tion. 

Unless we have misinterpreted the 
words of Mr. O’Donnell, he tells us 
that segregation as practiced in the 
southern states is not morally wrong, 
because race, by and of itself, is not 
the sole cause of this segregation. 
There are sufficient reasons which jus- 
tify this segregation. He cites some: 





cuit judge last month. Because of a 
claim that liquor had been sold at one 
of the school’s buildings without a li- 
cense that building was closed, but the 
adult workshops and seminars will be 
allowed to continue. 


o iami, Fla.—Because of a statement of 


City Attorney William Pallot that there 
is no difference between swimming 
pools and schools, buses, and other 
properties that the United States Su- 
preme Court has ordered opened to 
Negroes, Miami swimming pools and 
parks have been desegregated. 

After a conference with the Rev. 
Theodore Gibson, president of the 
Miami Beach branch of the N.A.A.C.P., 
City Manager Ira Willard directed that 
the recreational facilities be opened to 
Negroes. The move followed on the in- 
tegration of the Dade County Orchard 
Villa Elementary School and the open- 
ing of the city-owned golf course. 

Director of the city Welfare Depart- 
ment James Hilton feared that inte- 
gration might cause a loss in revenue 
for the city’s seven pools. 

“We can conjecture all day,” re- 
turned Willard. “It is established that 
these people have the right to use the 
City facilities, and we must meet the 
problems as they develop.” 

President Gibson promised that 
members of the N.A.A.C.P. would do 
all in their power to avoid trouble. “We 
have a great feeling of normal respon- 
sibility,” he said. 


Dover, Delaware.—Integration proceed- 
ed peacefully in Delaware as whites 
and Negroes entered first-grade class- 
rooms together. In spite of the com- 
plaints of a few parents there were no 
incidents. 

A total of 18 Negro girls and boys 
registered at schools in previously all- 


white distrcits. 

Delaware’s gradual integration plan 
— one-grade-a-year — was inaugurated 
five years after the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court making segregation of 
races in public schools illegal. Total in- 
tegration through high school is ex- 
pected to be complete in 1971. 

Other cities are proceeding with in- 
tegration, despite distribution of anti- 
integration literature. Lakeview school, 
the scene of mob disorders in 1954 
when integration was attempted, ad- 
mitted four Negro girls. 

More than half of Delaware’s 94 
school districts have already been in- 
tegrated. Wilmington, its largest city 
registered Negroes in formerly white 
schools in 1953. 


Atlanta, Georgia.—Atlanta’s public li- 
brary system was quietly desegregated 
not long ago, making legal action 
planned by a group of Negro citizens 
unnecessary. —Jean Hess 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


e SISTER CLAIRE MARIE, O.S.F., a 
former high school teacner now 
studying sociology at Catholic Uni- 
versity, has written for the Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Review. 

e MARY DOLAN, a former editor of 
COMMUNITY, is now the Executive 
Director of the Chicago Friendship 
House. 

e DICK GROGAN is a former member 
of the staff at FH in Chicago. 

e WARREN LEHMAN, a regular con- 
tributor to COMMUNITY, is a Hu- 
man Relations Officer with the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Rela- 
tions. 

e ALBERT L. NELLUM is the Schools 
Consultant for the Catholic Interra- 
cial Council. 

e DOROTHY ABERNETHY, presently 
of Wichita, Kansas, is another reg- 
ular contributor. 

e JEAN HESS, a librarian in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, edits “Views” each 
month for COMMUNITY. 


the primitiveness of the mass of Ne- 
groes, the often animalistic living 
found among Negroes, the prevalence 
of physical filth among the mass of 
Negroes, the general lack of ambition 
and civic pride which they display. 


False Premise 

If Mr. O’Donnell had admitted that 
legal or compulsory segregation as 
practiced in America is morally wrong, 
but, in order to avoid greater evils, it 
must be gradually and prudently cor- 
rected according to conditions in each 
area, we would have no quarrel with 
him. But when he endeavors to prove 
that compulsory segregation as prac- 
ticed in the South is morally right (be- 
cause, as he says, it is not based on 
color alone, and is therefore, JUST 
DISCRIMINATION), we strongly dis- 
agree. Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusion is ut- 
terly false because the premise upon 
which it is based is utterly false. 

Is compulsory segregation as prac- 
ticed in the South based on race and 
race alone, or are there other reasons 
justifying it? Let us seek an answer 
from a down-to-earth example, an “ele- 
mental fact of life,” to use an expres- 
sion of Mr. O’Donnell. If Mr. O’Donnell 
and a respectable colored priest were 
to go to a legally segregated railroad 
station in the South, the priest, under 
threat of fine and imprisonment, would 
not be permitted to use, along with 
Mr. O’Donnell, the section reserved for 
Whites. He would have to seek the 
section reserved for Negroes. Now 
what would be the sole purpose for 
this priest’s being segregated? His 
primitiveness? His animalistic living? 
The physical filth in which he lives? 
His lack of ambition and civic inter- 
est? I am sure Mr. O’Donnell would be 
the last to accuse the priest of having 
these undesirable qualities. Is it not 
clear, then, that the law of segregation 
as it is operating here is based SOLE- 
LY ON COLOR? Such a law (based 
solely on color) is admitted by Mr. 
O’Donnell as being morally wrong. Had 
the law barred all people of animal- 
istic living, etc., or even only those 
Negroes of such a life, it could be 
called just. But when the decisive fac- 
tor why a man is segregated is his 
color, there is a manifest injustice, a 
crime against the dignity of the human 
person. Multiply the above case hun- 
dreds of thousands of times (in the 
cases of Negro people of high culture 
and even those of ordinary decent liv- 
ing, even if uneducated) and you see 
the appalling injustice which is being 

(Continued on page seven) 
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NYONE training adolescents knows 

the variety of emotional crises 
they often experience that sometimes 
becomes evident in their behavior. 
Catholic teachers in Catholic schools 
strive to inculcate into their students 
the full impact of living demanded of 
a Christian in today’s world. They 
know only too well the opposition that 
often comes from a Catholic home. The 
teaching of the Church on marriage, on 
divorce, on birth control, on labor, on 
race relations too frequently find con- 
tradictions in word and example in 
many such homes. The dichotomy of 
the teaching at school and the teach- 
ing at home can become a source of 
disagreement within the home. 

One of the areas of greatest tension 
on the domestic scene is the area of 
race relations. The Church’s teaching 
is clear, explicit, demanding. It is the 
simple and yet profound doctrine of 
the Mystical Body put into practical 
terminology and usage. It is the strong 
affirmative answer to Cain’s question 
of old: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The students in most of our Catholic 
schools across the nation have had that 
answer spelled out for them, or with 
a little thinking can spell it out for 
themselves. 


At Dinner Table 


Across the nation, too, the usual dis- 
cussion of vital issues of the day takes 
place at the family dinner table. But 
let a statement be made about housing 
for Negroes, recognition of the human 
dignity of all men and the practical 
consequences, discussion ceases and 
adult monologue ensues. If interrupted 
by the facts and figures gleaned from 
school or elsewhere, a blank, thick wall 
of silence or angered, vehement words 
are eloquent response. 

A little over a year ago, an experi- 
ment was conducted to find an answer 
to that question. It was a very quiet 
test, involving 20 boys and 20 girls, 
from two Catholic high schools in Chi- 
cago, their parents, a few teachers, and 
a handful of “experts” in their field. 
Specifically, the experiment dealt with 
the delicate area of race relations in 
the city of Chicago. In-migration, hous- 
ing, employment, education—all came 
under fire for discussion. This same 
group met just two weeks later to hear 
a Negro describe what the Negroes’ 
hopes and fears are; and to hear what 
the hopes and fears of the Puerto Ric- 
ans are. 


Red-Hot Issues 


Nothing revolutionary was started in 
those two nights; in fact, the “test” 
may now be almost forgotten by most 
of those attending the meetings. But 
here, in Chicago, parents and sons and 
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Dichotomy Between at Home 
And at School Instructions ¢ 


daughters and experienced adults could 
sit down and discuss the “red-hot” is- 
sues, with some emotion, but without 
anger, as calm rational beings. Com- 
ments were made about the meetings 
and the necessity of more such meet- 
ings. Plans were laid for further edu- 
cational experiences, and, perhaps, 
some kind of organizational work. 
These have not been followed through. 
But the answer was found. The an- 
swer to our WHY?—the why of the 
blank wall of silence; the why of the 
angered, vehement words. 

We found that like many other com- 
munities throughout our nation, we 
had placed all our chips on the young- 
er members of society, thinking that 
the older, more experienced (more set 
in their ways, if you will) members 
were entrenched too deeply in their 
emotional outlook on the situation to 
be able to reason with them. After we 
answered our own question, we no 
longer think that is true. Frankly, we 
found that many parents did have some 
valid arguments, based on realistic 
data. But we also found that in the 
particular situation, which they knew 
far better than anyone present, the step 
from the particular to the general was 
only a small one. Hence, the particu- 
lar case became a generality; the in- 
dividual experience became universal. 


General and Particular 

Faced with the experiences of others, 
these parents no longer saw their in- 
dividual case a part of a much repeat- 
ed pattern, for now they saw the emer- 
gence of a new pattern about which 
they had been completely unaware. 
They sought for more information .. . 
some sought to justify their position, 
to become more deeply convinced of 
their own judgments. But others, and 
there were a number, asked ques- 
tions and sought honest answers from 
those who knew. They went out and 
talked to neighbors. They asked to tour 
the city, to see something of the over- 
crowding in housing. They wanted to 
know why the discrepancies in the 
health accommodations in the city. 
They began to understand something 
of the meaning behind the over-crowd- 
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LL OF NOVEMBER at the Chicago 

National Office we have been en- 
joying a Festival of events, marking 
completion of the year-long remodel- 
ling project. Next month we will re- 
port on these events; this month it is 
interesting to recall the history of this 
project. 

In need of a face-lifting for some 
time, Friendship House’s center in Chi- 
cago was seriously damaged by fire 
August 24, 1958. These combined needs 
brought friends rallying. 

The day after the fire a committee 
met and mapped out fund-raising plans. 
An artist did designs to give a fresh, 
new appearance to the building. From 
New York to California came dona- 
tions. Many Chicago-area friends held 
Benefit fun-and-fund parties. Donations 
of labor and materia! further stretched 
dollars. And this month we celebrate 
the completion! 


A Good Instrument 

At a “Pre-Remodelling” Open House 
September 21, 1958, launching the Re- 
modelling Fund Drive, our chaplain 
Monsignor Daniel M. Cantwell stated 





Can Field Trip inspections of urban renewal areas 
help students to influence their parents on race? 


ing in Cook County Hospital after hear- 
ing of the subtle means of discrimina- 
tion practiced in many of our city’s 
private hospitals. They wanted to learn 
why official crime rates are found great- 
est in the same areas of the city de- 
cade after decade—areas that have 
housed migrant groups for as many 
decades. 

They hadn’t yet come to that under- 
standing of mind that this is Christ, 
visible in His suffering members—suf- 
fering in every form. They hadn’t yet 
come to that understanding of heart 
where they could embrace spiritually 
all brothers in Christ. But they were 
starting in the primer... on the nat- 


ural level, seeking answers to ques- 
tions, wanting to know... . 

The keynote speaker said truthfully, 
when he opened the first session of the 
experimental meetings, that “the home 


our reasons for remodelling. It is inter- 
esting to reflect today on his remarks: 

“In remodelling Friendship House we 
want to put into God’s hands a good 
physical instrument, an_ attractive 
place. We pray that this will add to 
His glory. 

“The remodelled house must stand as 
a symbol of the much larger work to 
be done. The work of transforming the 
world, a bringing to all human affairs 
the elevating, ennobling, truly human- 
izing spirit of Jesus Christ. 

“The remodelled house will also be 
a symbol of our identification with that 
part of the world where God has placed 
us. We might have moved. As Chris- 
tians our task is not to run, not to 
abandon the world, nor to distract our- 
selves from it, but to embrace it as a 
gift to offer God who, in making it, 
judged it very good. 


Attractiveness of Love of God 


“The remodelled house will proclaim 
the attractiveness of the love of God, 
of interracial living, of justice and 
peace. Too often we urge the goal of 
living together despite racial differ- 
ences as though it were something good 
but unpleasant, like castor oil. Or as 
something necessary merely because 
of the American constitution or our 
commitment to democracy. 

“We proclaim that there is nothing 
so good and pleasant as for brothers to 
live together in unity—that we are 
brothers in and through Christ’s cross 
and in the promises our Father has 





is the university and the supper table 
is the classroom.” The exchange in this 
area between parents and child, so 
often a “one way street” had, at last, 
become a two way street. Our answer 
to WHY was succinctly summarized 
by the stem of the word for education 
—to lead out. For it was a “child” of 
15 who led the way out when he said, 
“Why don’t you invite our parents to 
some of these interracial meetings?” 
Could Isaias, prophesying about the 
coming Messiah centuries ago, have 
somehow foreseen our own day of ra- 
cial strife? He gave the hope of peace: 
The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb: and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid. The calf and 
the lion and the sheep shall abide 
together: and a little CHILD shall 


lead them. 
Isaias, 11:6. 


—Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F. 





made to us through Him. 


“We would like to lift the cross of 
interracial injustice and enmity from 
the shoulders of some of us, and from 
the souls of all of us. The result will 
bring us closer to each other and to 
God. 

“Interracial living is attractive. And 
thus Friendship House should be at- 
tractive, too. 

“Once remodelled, the house must 
turn our minds to the future—to the 
work to be done. The future, after all, 
is the reason why we are remodelling.” 


Into the Future 


Slightly over a year later, now'we 
are enjoying the “new” Friendship 
House. 

Throughout the Fund Drive and the 
construction activities, Friendship 
House has continued a full scale pro- 
gram of interracial work. With com- 
pletion of the remodelling project we 
look forward to meeting more fully, 
more deeply, more effectively the chal- 
lenge. 

Out of our refurbished center flows a 
series of actions to keep consciences 
vivified, alive, burning to achieve in- 
terracial justice and charity. Friend- 
ship House’s contribution to the cause 
depends, as always, entirely upon the 
support of friends . . . support in pray- 
ers, support in dollars. Among those 
friends we count the readers of COM- 
MUNITY, and look forward to your 
continued interest and support. 

—Mary Dolan 
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| Story Permits a Few Glimpses of DuBois 


Felt Upper Tenth of Negre Race Could Raise Less Fortunate Brothers 


W. E. B. DU BOIS by Francis L. Brod- 
erick. (Stanford University Press, 251 
pages, $5.00.) 


HIS BOOK is primarily one of a 

man against the back-drop of his 
times, revealing little of his personal 
life except to mention his marriage, 
the birth of two children, and his sec- 
ond marriage much later in life, after 
the death of his first wife. 

Otherwise, the reader is allowed few 
glimpses beyond The Veil as the au- 
thor calls the aloof attitude main- 
tained by DuBois toward almost every- 
one. 

His vast confidence in himself and 
his projects led to constant self-justifi- 
cation, and utter tactlessness toward 
those with whom he disagreed. James 
Weldon Johnson expresses surprise at 
DuBois, “dissolving into frivolity,” at 
one of the parties which DuBois seldom 
attended. 


Insulated From Problems 


DuBois was born of Huguenot, Negro, 
Dutch, and English ancestry in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, into a small 
Negro community well insulated and 
detached from Negro problems in gen- 
eral. However, when, in 1885, he en- 
tered Fisk University in Tennessee, he 
came face to face with prejudice and 
discrimination as it existed in the 
South. His experiences in European 
universities to which he won scholar- 
ships and grants, on the other hand, 
convinced him that prejudice was neg- 
ligible among real intellectuals. This, 
in turn, gave birth to one of his most 
cherished ideas—The Talented Tenth. 

He was confident that the upper ten 
per cent—financially and intellectually 
—of the Negro race could and would 
raise their less fortunate brothers to 
recognition by the white race through 


a sense of responsibility and dedication 
to their welfare. 


Atlanta University 


After finishing his formal education 
he went, in the fall of 1894, to Wilber- 
force, a small unviersity in Ohio, and 
then after a short interim at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he began, in 
1897, a 13 year stay at Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Since Dr. DuBois felt that a steady 
decline in white philanthropic support 
of Atlanta was in no small measure 
due to his out-spoken lectures—frank 
dissertations on the economic basis of 
prejudice, brusque views on interra- 
cial marriage—, he took a position of- 
fered him with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

From that year, 1910, until James 
Weldon Johnson became the Associa- 
tion’s first real executive secretary in 
1920, DuBois was felt the country over 
to be the voice of the Negro people. 
The Cleveland Gazette said, “all and 
intelligent Afro-Americans,” recognize 
DuBois as the real leader of the race. 
In 1919, The Crisis, of which DuBois 
was editor, reached a circulation of 
104,000, to mark, in a fashion, the peak 
of his influence. 


Greatest Services 

During this period he performed one 
of his greatest services by verbally 
cudgelling his readers into a realiza- 
tion of their dignity as individuals, and 
as a race. He lashed verbally at white 
authors of “Negro novels” who 
strengthened already existing stereo- 
types through their one-sided presenta- 
tions. He up-braided Negro authors 
equally for “cutting up for white 
folks. He ridiculed Negro college presi- 
dents for curbing their students’ ambi- 
tion and humiliating the race to attract 


white financial backing. 

As one after the other white “lib- 
eral” group—the A.F.L., the supporters 
of women’s suffrage, and others ignored 
the Negro cause to grind their own axe, 
DuBois became more and more disen- 
chanted with interracial cooperation, 
with white “do-gooders” who worked 
for the Negro instead of with him. In 
some of his earliest sociological re- 
search, he had expressly accused white 
politicians of being corrupt, while their 
Negro counter-parts were only venal 
—the victims of circumstance. As his 
chauvinism grew, he struck out more 
and more violently against the “im- 
perialism” and “colonialism” of Europe 
and America, while Japan—representa- 
tive of the darker races—was only 
keeping Asia for the Asiatics when she 
invaded Manchuria in 1931. 


At NAACP 


In his first years at the NAACP, he 
carried on an unrelenting battle with 
Booker T. Washington, and all sup- 
porters of trade school education for 
Negro youths and campaigned unceas- 
ingly for liberal arts courses parallel- 
ing those in white colleges. However, 
by 1934 he had swung almost com- 
pletely around and advocated educa- 
tion for living in a segregated society. 
“Either we do this, or we die.” 

It was this view which led to his dis- 
missal from the Association in that 
year at the very time when the world 
was finally awakening to the fruitful- 
ness of interracial co-operation. 

His Pan-African and Niagara Move- 
ment for promotion of world-wide Ne- 
gro unity frustrating memories, his 
journalistic career seemingly at an end, 
he returned, at the invitation of John 
Hope, a close friend, and president of 
Atlanta University, to the peace and 
quiet of life there. 


Disagreements 


After another short stay at the 
NAACP, he was discharged again in 
1948 after constant disagreement with 
the then executive secretary, Walter 
White, over the editorial policies of 
The Crisis—which DuBois felt was his 
private concern. He later countered 
with, “White’s caucasian appearance 
disqualifies him from really under- 
standing the Negro problem.” 

From the earliest days of the Russian 
Revolution, DuBois had watched Rus- 
sia with interest as one example of a 
country he felt was devoid of any race 
prejudice or colonial ambitions. He did 
not always feel kindly toward Amer- 
ican communists, but in 1945 the NEW 
MASSES began to publish some of his 
writings, and in 1948 upon leaving the 
NAACP, he assumed closer leftist con- 
tacts through his increased associations 
with various “peace movements”—par- 
ticularly the Peace Information Cen- 
ters in New York City. 


Indicted 


In 1951 Dr. DuBois and several others 
were indicted for their ties with the 
Peace Information Centers which had 
not been registered as agents of a for- 
eign principal. After a nine month 
trial, all were acquitted. 

In spite of the above associations, 
DuBois was far from being a blind fol- 
lower of the party line. At one point 
he said, “I will be a fellow-traveler 
with communist or capitalist, with 
white man or black,” as long as, “he 
walks toward the truth.” 

In propagandizing for complete 
equality, and inspiring others, to say 
nothing of other activities, he has truly 
“achieved enough significance for one 
lifetime,” in the words of the author. 


—Dick Grogan 


“Sapphire” Is a Jewel of A Motion Picture 


APPHIRE is one of the latest of a 

harvest of recent films having to do 
with race. Unlike the others, products 
of a short, hot Hollywood romance be- 
tween producers and a popular theme, 
this film is a British import, not evi- 
dently produced to satisfy a newly dis- 
covered facet of popular taste. That is 
all I can say from personal knowledge 
of how this picture compares with its 
American counterparts. I have seen 
none of them. Reviews and coffee break 
discussions have, however, left an im- 
pression of these other pictures. The 
impression provides a way of illuminat- 
ing the value and importance of Sap- 
phire. 

The occasions in present day Amer- 
ica when Negroes and whites can meet 
each other as human beings are quite 
rare. Most of our theory on race rela- 
tions accepts the goal of increasing 
those opportunities, assuming they will 
promote understanding and mutual re- 
spect. Such contact would undoubted- 
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ly be helpful, but it cannot honestly 
be said that we have yet succeeded in 
significantly multiplying those oppor- 
tunities. 


Fairy Tales 


That being the case, films that deal 
with personal contact deal with a sit- 
uation beyond the experience of most 
white or Negro Americans. Such mo- 
vies are essentially fairy tales grown 
out of the folk lore stage of race rela- 
tions theory. In order to make a story 
of exploratory personal contact plausi- 
ble in the least, Hollywood has had to 
create thoroughly implausible circum- 
stances where the plot might be enact- 
ed. How’s this: “See, these two guys— 
a white and a Negro—are chained to- 
gether in the hoosegow. They make a 
break and they gotta go it together. 
With the houn’ dogs bayin’ after ’em, 
they make a big discovery—a common 
interest. Deep down, regardless of race 
creed or color, every con wants out.” 
Or: “Take these two crooks — one’s 
white and one’s black; they get in a 
fight over divvying the loot... .” 

Sapphire, set in England, investigates 
how and why society prevents normal 
social contacts. It is a murder mystery 
that starts with Sapphire’s corpse be- 
ing thrown to the ground. Chasing 
down the girl’s identity and her mur- 
derer, the police discover that she was 
a Negro passing for white, and that 
she was about to marry a young, white 
college student by whom she was to 
have a child. The picture begins with 
the violent end of a gesture toward a 
relationship which is, if not normal, at 
least reasonably familiar. In other 
words, this picture starts where others 
leave off. 


Interracial Marriage 


By the time the murderer is discov- 
ered, we have seen the dissolution pro- 
duced in a tradesman’s family, seeking 
new status through their college stu- 
dent son, when confronted by the pros- 
pect of his interracial marriage. We 
have also been exposed to all levels of 
Negro society, for suspects include for- 
mer Negro friends of Sapphire’s, as 
well as the college student and his fam- 
ily. 

Perhaps the most important fact the 
picture will bring home to the white 
viewer is the differentiation within the 
Negro community. After this picture it 
is impossible to see all Negroes as the 
same. The point is made by represent- 
ing Negroes (as well as whites) as they 
actually are; a rather revolutionary 
idea by American theatre standards. 
High-lifer, bum, professional, middle 
class, new migrant, urbanized, working 
class on the make, bohemians and so- 
ciety, all fairly drawn. When a recent 
Jamaican migrant, a high-lifer, is 
chased by police—and this is a well 
done example of that murder mystery 
cliche—he turns to whoever he meets 
to ask for help. In a perfectly done 
vignette, his request is refused by a 
couple who share his acent. Recent mi- 
grants themselves, who have chosen a 


different path, they send him on his 
way, yelling after him, “Trash!” 


Concise Moments 


The picture is full of such concise, 
understated moments. The detective, 
interrogating the doctor consulted by 
Sapphire about her pregnancy, asks, 
“You can always tell they’re Negro, 
can’t you?” Then there is the landlady 
explaining why she wouldn’t have let 
a room to Sapphire had she known. 
There is also the different treatment 
accorded by police to different suspects. 

Sapphire is by no means an art pic- 
ture. It is simply a very good mystery 
story. In the course of telling that story, 
it deals as honestly with racial prob- 
lems as one could ask. It would be 
nice to think that many people would 
learn something having gone to see a 
good mystery story. Unfortunately the 
film was a box-office flop in Chicago. 
I wouldn’t guess there were more than 
30 people in the audience when I saw 
it. This may have been the fault of the 
theatre. Nothing else lately has done 
well there. But if the experience in 
Chicago frightens future exhibitors, it 
will probably have short runs in only 
a few theatres. If it comes anywhere 
near you, see it while you can. 


—Warren Lehman 
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COMMUNITY 


OU CAN NOT read EXODUS and 

reach an unfavorable opinion of 
Zionism. The establishment. of the 
State of Israel is the main subject of 
the novel. The historical flashbacks of 
compounded persecutions in many 
countries makes one feel that the Jews 
are chosen and selected. No other tribe 
has sustained such repeated and con- 
tinuous persecution and has survived. 
EXODUS gives one the feeling that the 
Jews have the hand of God upon them 
and consequently you will feel—if you 
are caught up in the story—that the 
establishment of the State of Israel is 
only the fruition of the designs of jus- 
tice. 

Zionism was the promoting cause of 
the establishment of Israel. It gath- 
ered support across the world among 
Jews and non-Jews. It pleaded the 
cause of the Jews, pointing out their 
persecutions and their need for a re- 
turn to their Holy Land, if, for no 
other reason, then, to escape pogroms. 
It was instrumental in the settlement 
of visionary Jews who would be pio- 
neers in Palestine. It supported finan- 
cially and spiritually their attempts to 
irrigate deserts and reclaim swamps. 
It pressured the nations of the world 
into agreeing to what they all knew 
had to be—the establishment of a new 
Jewish nation. 


What Now Israel 


As you are swept along by this tre- 
mendous history, you can’t help but 
wonder: what now Israel? What will 
happen to this State? Will it dissipate? 
Will it seek expansion of territorial 
boundaries? Can it handle the difficul- 
ties of integrating diverse cultures and 
nationalities? Will it try to become 
the fulcrum upon which world powers 
must rest? Will it try to become a 
world power? All of these questions 
still remain to be answered and con- 
sequently make a person more inter- 
ested in today’s Israel. 

An interesting aspect of EXODUS is 
that you sense a lack of, or an indiffer- 
ence to, religious values. This is inter- 
esting because you would expect that 
the Jewish Faith would be a driving 
feature of the book. However, the driv- 
ing force is to found a nation state 
which would give the word “Jewish” 
a national rather than a religious con- 
notation. Of course, the teachings of the 
Torah are in evidence throughout the 
book, but passages are selected and 
used to relay messages during battles 
and as propaganda in building a na- 
tion state. At points in the story, there 
is evidenced a dislike of Orthodox Jews 
and a chiding of them. At other times, 
you feel that the religious Jews are 
being scoffed at and laughed at. The 
driving force seems to be devoid of 
any real religious sense—it is a force 
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to re-establish a once glorious king- 
dom, this time without the Faith of 
the Patriarchs. 


Church-State 

Since it seems that many people ex- 
pect Israel to be a “religious state,” yet 
democratic, the author casually at- 
tempts to paint an idyllic Church-State 
or Synagogue-State relationship. The 
home of the Jews is the birthplace of 
Christianity and is inhabited by Mos- 
lems. Synagogue, Church and Mosque 
line the streets of the country and 
make the Church-State issue more 
complicated than a comparable situa- 
tion like Ireland. It would be worth- 
while to compare the constitutions of 
these two states on this question. In 
fairness to the author, you can’t ex- 
pect him to cover in detail every little 
point a critic would like to see ex- 
plored. 

At some points in the story, you can’t 
help feeling that everything is simply 
too sweet. The treatment of the Arabs 
living in Palestine is so painstakingly 
humane that you become skeptical. Os- 
car Levant said that he couldn’t watch 
the Dinah Shore show on TV because 
he was a diabetic. One sort of feels the 
same way about the parts dealing with 
Palestinian Arabs. 


Soap Box Opera 

The Arabs are involved in the story 
in “soap-box” opera fashion. A family 
of Jews buys land from a leading fam- 
ily of Arabs. They become and remain 
for a generation “fast friends.” Then 
the Jews build schools, roads, sanita- 
tion facilities and generally put the 


A tent city of immigrants (below) in 1948 


gave way to the modern cooperative village 
of today (right). 





















Arabs to shame in a few years. Thus, 
the Arabs, even though they have ben- 
efitted from this progress become some- 
what hostile. When Arab-States start 
sniping at the Jews’ settlements, the 
Arabs within Palestine must make 
their great decision. To influence this 
decision, the sons of the former gen- 
eration of “fast friends” meet to talk 
things over. They had played together 
when they were children. The Arab 
boy—now no longer a boy, but a leader 
of his people, and the Jewish boy, now 
no longer a boy, but a leader of his 
people, start talking. Somehow the 
Arab boy asks what the Jewish boy’s 
reaction would be if he wanted to mar- 
ry his sister. The Arab boy receives a 
fist in the face and the issue is settled. 
Later in the story the Jewish boy asks 
himself why he did sock that nice Arab 
boy in the face. He doesn’t know the 
answer. The author obviously doesn’t 
know the answer and this critic doesn’t 
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Survivors of Nazi persecutions denied entry into 
Israel by British. 


know the answer! Anyway, great deci- 
sions, I suppose, are made on more 
ridiculous grounds. 

After this great event, the Arabs in 
Palestine peacefully leave their towns 
and line the roads out of Israel even- 
tually ending in camps, surrounded by 
barbed wire, with very little food, poor 
housing and no sanitation. These camps 
are never called concentration camps. 
The Arabs are still in these camps. 

The worst thing about EXODUS is 
the style. As far as his prose style is 
concerned, the author would be a good 
plumber. The book is written in sev- 
enth grade English. Sentences lack con- 
struction and paragraphs lack form. 

However, in spite of the style, this 
book is recommended reading. 

—Emery J. Biro 


EXODUS, by Leon Uris. (New York: 
Bantam, 599 pages, $0.75.) 
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Panel Proves To Be | 
Effective Technique 3 


It is a fresh approach and many questions 
Otherwise unasked are Completely Explained 


ONVINCING the masses that they 
can and should live according to 
the Christian and democratic principles 
is becoming the concern of an increas- 
ing number of “just plain people.” 

In the past few months I have been 
working with a group of “just plain 
people” — high school students —on a 
panel discussion on race relations 
which seems to have had some effect. 
The composition, technique, and con- 
versation of this panel seems to reach 
many audiences. 

The panel is composed of a young 
Negro; a young white person; and a 
young priest (white). The suggested 
personnel in itself is perhaps no differ- 
ent from other panels. And maybe the 
technique, that of role playing, is no 
different either. But a good combina- 
tion of the two, with all of its poten- 
tial being realized and exploited, has 
been very effective. Young persons are 
on the panel-since the discussion is 
most often presented to teen-age and 
young adult groups. These young peo- 
ple find it easy to identify with one 
or several of the panelists. The young 
white person represents the typical 
person in the audience. Many have 
identification with the priest since the 
audiences are predominately Catholic. 
And we have found many knowingly 
or unknowingly identifying with the 
young Negro. 

All of the persons on the panel are 
well grounded in race relations. This 
has proved to be very important at a 
time when many groups and persons 
who are discussing race relations have 
no more background than a sympathy 
for minority group members. 

All members of the panel need not 
be Catholic, although it is necessary 
that the Negro either be Catholic or 
understands the Church. In most cases, 
the panel has used a non-Catholic white 
person with surprising effects. He is 
well versed in the Church and its teach- 
ings yet makes it a point to mention 
his religious denomination. The audi- 
ence then begins to identify with the 
Negro who is Catholic. 


To give you an idea of what goes 
on, the Negro is the panel chairman 
and official guest since his organization 
planned the program. After introducing 
the panel members, the facts are stated 
simply, i.e., the Negro will speak as a 
white person, and the two white pan- 
elists will speak as Negroes. The pan- 
el’s Negro member, assuming the role 
of a white person, begins to ask ques- 
tions of the other panelists. 

After many programs the panel has 
been fortunate in collecting various 
questions which are typical of various 
groups. It was a simple matter to go 
through these questions and assume 
what would be on the minds of white 
persons in the audience. On housing, 
for instance, the panel keeps each other 
digging for answers and explanations 
from the point of view of the Negro. 
The questions cover the field—housing, 
slum creation, crime, North versus 
South, Negro ambitions, and so on. 
After a while the audience becomes 
accustomed to the fact that the ques- 
tions are typical of a white person 
(perhaps of themselves) and conse- 
quently identify with the person asking 
and pressing the questions, even though 
he is a Negro. Another effect is the sur- 
prise of the audience on hearing such 
questions coming from a Negro who 
is seemingly not going to be brushed 
off with any stock answers, but who 
pursues the questions until he is sat- 
isfied, or, if he is not, continues to 
argue the point. Fortunately, the panel- 
ists have been good and have had the 
answers. 

The fact that these questions which 
many feel only a Negro would be in- 
terested in answering or defending are 
being answered by white persons who 
are young enough or Catholic enough, 
or sensible enough for the members of 
the audience to identify with, is an- 
other interesting effect. The audience 
is usually asking who are “We” and 
who are “They.” They aren’t sure with 
whom to identify. For those who are 
already sympathetic, the approach has 
an additional advantage. They are not 





These panels are 


just told that “Negroes are human” or 
given 10 pat answers, but are shown 
through the process of the discussion 
that their thinking is right, and what 
they have not been able to argue effec- 
tively, can now be well argued. 

Of course, the discussion carries its 
share of humor and other things need- 
ed to hold attention. The very situa- 
tion is enough to hold one’s attention, 
and often the matter of playing a role 
different from what a person visibly is 
carries humor in itself. 

The advantages of this approach are 
that it is a fresh approach and that 
many questions are aired to the full- 
est which ordinarily would not be 
asked. After the questions have been 
asked, the audience feels more at ease 
to join in during their question ses- 
sion. 

Following the panel discussion, the 
normal roles are resumed and ques- 
tions are invited from the audience. 
These have been the most profitable 
sessions. The ice had been broken by 
the panel and there is little hesitation 
on the part of the audience. Any ques- 
tion possibly overlooked or unsatisfac- 
torily answered by the panel comes up 
at this time. 

The possibilities of this panel grow 
each time a discussion is given. Those 


effective techniques. 


working with it have learned more 
about the “Negro” or “White” approach 
and are constantly finding new effects 
of questions and answers. Perhaps, the 
most pleasing thing is that the audi- 
ences have enjoyed the discussion and 
have suggested that other schools or 
clubs utilize it. 

As we go on presenting the discus- 
sion before various groups, we find it 
profitable to make changes in person- 
nel, questions and answers and to vary 
the number of persons on the panel. 
If the audience is quite small only two 
persons are used—the Negro and the 
White. Questions and answers depend 
upon the group’s location, major fears, 
economic situation and age. Discussion 
starts with the more mild kinds of 
questions and eventually attack their 
basic fears and concerns. In some cases 
a white and a Negro priest have been 
used before parish groups and semi- 
narians. We are now working on ways 
of making the same kind of approach 
effective before all-Negro audiences. 

Knowing that there are many ways 
of changing attitudes, the panelists 
have found this technique particular- 
ily interesting because it allows a fresh 
approach to old problems. And _ it 


works! 
—Albert L. Nellum 





South’s Integration Challenge 4)” - 
Is Like Handling A Razor Blade _ 


ICKING UP the problems and chal- 

lenges of integration in the South 
is like picking up a razor sharp blade. 
Snatch at it in the dark on the prob- 
lem end and it is only natural that 
there will be fresh wounds to bind. 

The problems of integration are as 
old as Adam’s fall which left mankind 
with an inborn desperate hunger for 
the perfect bliss of complete integra- 
tion with God, but a persistent tend- 
ency to do the things that make his 
segregation from God more and more 
complete. Having once cut off his right 
to heaven, it seems that man could 
proceed about his affairs only by cut- 
ting other things off from himself. His 
approach to the pursuit of truth itself 
has been to seek out, establish and re- 
inforce what appeared to be differences. 
His insistence upon his individual free- 
dom to search the truth for himself has 
led him to build, fiercely and ener- 
geticly, bulwark after bulwark about 
himself to preserve that “right” to do 
as he pleases. 

Now he finds himself alone, at the 
bottom of the hole, in the dark and 
scared. His pursuit of what he thought 
was the truth and the right of free- 


dom has resulted in an atomization 


where he is required to invent more 
and more red tape to scale the moun- 
tains between him and his fellow men 
in an acceptable manner. 


More Atomized 

Sometimes the more advanced a 
community has become in the way of 
material prosperity, the more atomized 
is the state of existence of its indi- 
viduals, and the more segments of its 
population have had to be separated 
from the main body of the population 
for custody elsewhere. In these areas, 
very few people have ever seen a true 
population sample—an entire neighbor- 
hood, complete with all the children 
that should have been born, all the 
deaf, dumb, blind, lame, sick, insane, 
slow of wit, old and difficult people as 
well as the able bodied. 

Urban sections of the North and 
rural oriented sections of the South 
are in two entirely different stages of 
this process of atomization of the in- 
dividual, making the understanding of 
each other very difficult. Where atom- 
ization is more nearly complete in the 
North, thinking individuals know they 
are at the bottom of the hole and real- 
ize that someone needs to start some- 


where to do something about the sit- 
uation. The obvious and most conspicu- 
ous place to start is in the color line 
hills of the South, that look like they 
are dividing “white” from “colored.” 
In the South, however, some people 
are not yet through defining their 
“truths” by erecting these barriers. In 
other words, they are not yet at the 
bottom of the hole or alone. Some of 
them still have whole families includ- 
ing the very old and the incapacitated. 
They already know their neighbors 
without any “ice-breakers” or commu- 
nity planning commissions. They know 
their relationships with each other 
could stand improving, especially the 
relations between “white” and “col- 
ored,” but they fail to see how any “for- 
eigners” from other states, especially 
from the North, could help them in 
any way by meddling in their affairs. 


Definitive Barriers 

The erection of definitive barriers of 
separation of “white” and “colored” 
people in the South is not in reality 
the type of segregation that it appears 
to be in the eyes of outside observers. 
It is not an impersonal segregation of 
individuals, but a definitive arrange- 
ment of peoples for the control of their 
relationships. Southern language used 
to discuss such relationships and main- 
tain their “white” quasi-supremacy 
gives the non-southerner only a very 
distorted and confused estimation of 


the actual relationships that exist. 
Southerners in some instances may 
rant and rave about “colored” people 
needing to “stay in their places,” and 
that any kind of integration is worse 
than heresy, but one look at the light 
colored faces of many of the people 
the “white” man claims to be Negroes, 
should be all the clue that is needed 
to realize that integration of a most 
intimate nature has been taking place 
in the South all through the years. 
When the time was ripe, Abraham 
Lincoln proclaimed an Emancipation 
for the Negro and all his descendents. 
But slavery has always been a double- 
edged evil cutting down the stature 
of both slave and master, holding each 
in bondage to the other. No one has 
yet proclaimed an emancipation for 
the “white” man and the descendents 
he claims. In some instances “white” 
men and women have risen above the 
limitations that the slavery culture im- 
posed upon them, have lessened their 
helplessness, have learned to do some 
of the necessary work of life and are 
able to exist as human beings without 
the cultural crutch of an “inferior Ne- 
gro” to make up for their personal in- 
adequacies. In other instances “white” 
men and women are still clinging to 
the Negro, as reluctant to part with 
him as the Egyptians were reluctant 
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Southern Challenge 


(Continued from page six) 


to part with the children of Israel, in 
the time of Moses. What appears to the 
non-southern observer to be a complete 
segregation of “colored” from “white” 
could be more accurately designated, 
at times, as an intense polarization that 
is nO more a separation than two ends 
of the same magnet. To the non-south- 
erner and to thinking southerners de- 
segregation may mean the tearing 
down of cumbersome and unnecessary 
barriers; but to many in the south it 
still means a process of peeling off the 
accustomed hide and forcing raw, sen- 
sitive flesh into an unnatural and ill 
fitting shape. 


Not Sanforized 


This is NOT meant to JUSTIFY the 
situation that exists in the south at 
present. Even if it is ever conceded 
that southern polarization is to be pre- 
ferred to northern atomization, at least 
in the south, this polarization should 
NOT BE DEFENDED, ENCOURAGED, 
OR PERMITTED at the present time. 
The world that our forefathers built 
for us was not Sanforized. They left 
us privacy to do and rationalize as we 
pleased with no outside interference— 
for a while. But their space-time mar- 
gins have now shrunk disastrously with 
technological advancement. Many sit- 
uations and practices that people used 
to continue to get away with because 
they were always hidden from the pub- 
lic view are carried on now right in 
front of everybody else’s TV screen 
and are rehashed, usually for the 
worse, in the papers. 

Aside from thé many moral consid- 
erations, whatever southerners mean 
by these age-old customs and traditions 
that they think are best suited to their 
own particular neighborhoods, they can 
no longer pursue these customs in 
peace. They are not fit to be displayed 
in public. Southern behavior, taken out 
of the context of its own community, 
considered with foreign eyes and eval- 
uated in terms of foreign understand- 
ing of such behavior, is a horrible mess 
that needs emergency attention imme- 
diately. Mr. and Mrs. John Southerner 
and all their kin folks and cotton hands 
no longer live in the cotton fields south 
of Little Rock, nor in Arkansas, nor in 
the South, nor even in the United 
States. They are now citizens of the 
world. Their apparent shortcomings 
and prejudices can be more quickly 
explored, enumerated, explained and 
exploited by TASS News Agency at 
present than by the grapevine of Great 
Great Great Aunt Tess in the past. 


The Knife Handle 


Whoever views the apparent short- 
comings and prejudices of Southerners 
as too dangerous to meddle with or too 
hopeless to try to improve is forget- 
ting the handle of the knife, or the 
challenges of the situation. What if the 
comfortable(?) and familiar polariza- 
tion of “white” and “colored” is upset, 
and “colored” has to put forth special 
effort to develop fully as a human be- 
ing, and “white” has to work harder, 
too, because he can no longer get by 
with being just a Ititle better than a 
Negro who he has been keeping safely 
down “in his place” in the past? What 
if the forces of civil rights get out of 
the “white”-“colored” rut and consider 
the rights of more truly segregated 
groups, the chronicly sick, the dim-wit- 
ted, the mental wrecks and the aged? 
What if the study of segregation should 
lead to a serious consideration of.God’s 
segregation, the sheep from the goats? 
And what if, after we collect all the 
different fractions of humanity and try 
to add them all together, we find our 
least common denominator, Christ 
Himself, Babe of Bethelehem Who 
came to bring peace to men of Good 
Will, and remained until spent in 
Gethsamane praying that we ALL may 


be ONE? 
—Dorothy Abernethy 
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perpetrated against the dignity of the 
human person. 


Proved By Father Kenealy 

With inescapable and forceful logic 
this point was proved by Father W. J. 
Keneally, S.J., former dean of the 
School of Law, Boston College. Speak- 
ing at the Red Mass celebrated in St. 
Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, he told the assembled 
members of the bench and bar (judges, 
lawyers) the following: 


“It has been argued to the con- 
trary, however, that the Negro is 
inferior to the white man in his 
standards of health, intelligence, 
culture and morality; and, there- 
fore, the compulsory segregation 
of the Negro is a reasonable exer- 
cise of the police power of the 
state. 

“The first answer to this argu- 
ment, of course, is that compulsory 
segregation is not based on any 
standards of health, intelligence, 
culture or morality, but simply and 
solely on race. The Negro of ro- 
bust health, refined intelligence, 
gentle culture and heroic virtue 
must still sit in the back of the 
bus; while the most diseased, stup- 
id, uncouth and immoral white 
man must ride in front. The second 
answer to this argument is that the 
statistics, offered in its support, do 
not prove what they purport to 
prove. The statistics do show that 
many Negroes are in fact less 
healthy, less intelligent, and less 
law-abiding than many white men. 
But the statistics do not prove that 
the Negro, as a Negro, has a lesser 
potential for health, a lower apti- 
tude for education, or a smaller 
capacity for virtue than the white 
man who lives in a similar envi- 
ronment. The statistics do show 
that many Negroes are in fact 
handicapped severely in reducing 
their potential to actuality, their 
aptitude to achievement, their ca- 
pacity to fulfillment by the sub- 
standard physical, economic, edu- 
cational and social environment in 
which they are compelled to live. 
Compulsory segregation is the most 
extreme method employed by ra- 
cial discrimination to force the Ne- 
gro to live in the sub-standard en- 
vironment which it has created. 
Ironically, the statistics offered in 
support of segregation constitute 
powerful evidence against it. Sure- 
ly, it is a cruel and cynical logic 
which argues for segregation from 
the very evils it has produced.” 
(Research in Action, Vol. I, No. 6, 
October, 1956, pp. 10-11.) 


Bishops’ Statement 

In support of his claim that compul- 
sory segregation is not immoral, Mr. 
O’Donnell quotes a passage from the 
American Bishops’ Statement of last 
November (1958) and adds that they 
did not make the point clear, namely, 
whether color is the sole reason for seg- 
regation in America. 


The Bishops wrote: 

“Among all races and national 
groups, class distinctions are in- 
evitably made on the basis of like- 
mindedness or a community of in- 
terests. Such distinctions are nor- 
mal and constitute a universal so- 
cial phenomenon. They are acci- 
dental, however, and are subject 
to change as conditions change. It 
is unreasonable and injurious to 
the rights of others that a factor 
such as race, by and of itself, 
should be made a cause of dis- 
crimination and a basis for unequal 
treatment in our mutual relations.” 
Mr. O’Donnell, after quoting this pas- 

sage, tells us that “race, by and of it- 
self,” is NOT the sole cause of segre- 
gation in America. Now, it is as clear 
as day that the Bishops in this state- 
ment are telling us that “race, by and 
of itself,’ has been made a cause of 
discrimination and a basis for unequal 
treatment in our mutual relations. But 
Mr. O’Donnell ventures to correct the 
Bishops, telling them that “race, by 
and of itself,” is not the sole cause for 
segregation in America. It is exceed- 
ingly strange, if this is the case, that 
not one of the many Southern Bishops 
called the attention of their Brother- 
Bishops to the colossal blunder they 
were about to make, for their state- 
ment on the morality of compulsory 
segregation would have been ridicul- 


ous and useless since it would have 
been based on an eroneous assumption. 


Further Quotes 

It is most unfortunate that Mr. 
O’Donnell did not quote the next three 
paragraphs which immediately fol- 
lowed the one he quoted from the 
Bishops’ statement. In these paragraphs 
it is absolutely clear that the Bishops 
consider compulsory segregation in the 
United States to be based on race alone 
and consequently immoral. 

Lest it seem that we are quoting the 
Bishops out of context, we quote at 
length these paragraphs: 


“The question then arises: Can 
enforced segregation be reconciled 
with the Christian view of our fel- 
lowman? In our judgment it can- 
not, and this for two fundamental 
reasons. 

“(1) Legal segregation, or any 
form of compulsory segregation, in 
itself and by its very nature im- 
poses a stigma of inferiority upon 
the segregated people. Even if the 
now obsolete Court doctrine of 
“separate but equal” had been car- 
ried out to the fullest extent, so 
that all public and semi-public fa- 
cilities were in fact equal, there is 
nonetheless the judgment that an 
entire race, by the sole fact of race 
(emphasis added) and regardless 
of individual qualities, is not fit to 
associate on equal terms with mem- 
bers of another race. We cannot 
reconcile such a judgment with the 
Christian view of man’s nature and 
rights. Here again it is appropriate 
to cite the language of Pope Pius 
XII: ‘God did not create a human 
family made up of segregated, 
dissociated, mutually independent 
members. No; He would have them 
all united by the bond of total love 
of Him and consequent self-dedica- 
tion to assisting each other to main- 
tain that bond intact.’ (September 
7, 1956.) 

“(2) It is a matter of historical 
fact that segregation in our coun- 
try has led to oppressive conditions 
and the denial of basic human 
rights for the Negro. This is evi- 
dent in the fundamental fields of 
education, job opportunity, and 
housing. Flowing from these areas 
of neglect and discrimination are 
problems of health and the sordid 
train of evils so often associated 
with the consequent slum _ condi- 
tions. Surely Pope Pius XII must 
have had these conditions in mind 
when he said just two months ago: 
‘It is only too well known, alas, to 
what excesses pride of race and 
racial hate can lead. The Church 
has always been energetically op- 
posed to attempts of genocide or 
practices arising from what is 
cs color bar.’ (September 5, 


But most astounding of all, Mr. 
O’Donnell fails, (not intentionally, we 
hope), to quote for his readers the pas- 
sage from the Bishops’ statement which 
makes mention of his very type of 
argumentation. 


The Bishops declare: 


“One of the tragedies of racial 
oppression is that the evils we 
have cited are being used as ex- 
cuses to continue the very condi- 
tions that so strongly fostered such 
evils. Today we are told that Ne- 
groes, Indains, and also some Span- 
ish-speaking Americans differ too 
much in culture and achievements 
to be assimilated in our schools, 
factories, and neighborhoods. . . .” 

Pope Pius XII 
Our venerable Bishops, then, have 
spoken in no uncertain terms and told 
us that compulsory segregation as prac- 
ticed in America is morally wrong. We 
still believe that it is the God-given 
duty of our Bishops to make pro- 
nouncements on the morality of human 
acts. If Mr. O’Donnell wants to con- 
test their declarations, that is his own 
responsibility. We only remind him of 
a pronouncement of Pope Pius XII: 
_ “When it is a question of instruc- 
tions and propositions which the 
properly constituted shepherds (i.e., 
the Roman Pontiff for the whole 
Church and the Bishops for the 
faithful entrusted to them) publish 
on matters within the natural law, 
the faithful must not invoke that 
saying (which is wont to be em- 
ployed with respect to the opin- 
ions of individuals): ‘the strength 
of the authority is no more than 
the strength of the arguments.’ 
Hence, even though to someone, 
certain declarations of the Church 
may not seem proved by the ar- 
guments put forward, his obliga- 


tion to obey still remains.” (No- 

vember 2, 1954. Address on the 

authority of the Church in tem- 
poral matters. N.C.W.C. edition, 

pp. 12-13.) 

In 1952 (long before the American 
Bishops’ Statement of 1958), Monsignor 
Daniel M. Cantwell published a book- 
let which contains many quotations 
from statements made by ecclesiastical 
authorities and leading theologians 
which declare that compulsory segre- 
gation is sinful. (Catholics Speak on 
Race Relations, Fides Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago.) Would that Mr. 
O’Donnell had quoted statements from 
other ecclesiastical authorities (Bish- 
ops) and leading theologians to defend 
his stand, so that at least we would 
have to admit that his arguments en- 
joy some probability. 


Federal Government 

We furthermore disagree with Mr. 
O’Donnell’s declaration that the Fed- 
eral government, for the sake of do- 
mestic tranquility (which is essential 
to the acquiring or preservation of 
privileges or rights) must tolerate le- 
gally-carried out opposition (on the 
part of segregationists) to the imple- 
menting of the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. This toleration, says Mr. 
O’Donnell, must extend even to situa- 
tions where Federal officials suspect 
that local officials are not men of good 
will, are not acting in conformity with 
their consciences. The purpose of this 
toleration is to allow time to work 
changes in local public officials who are 
stumbling blocks to efforts to imple- 
ment the court decision. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. O’Donnell 
did not tell us what attitude the Fed- 
eral government must take towards the 
efforts of integrationists (acting with- 
in the law) WHO ARE IN GOOD 
FAITH and who are pursuing what is 
objectively morally right, namely, the 
freedom to live in society without re- 
strictions imposed on them by virtue 
of their race alone. Apparently they 
do not come in for consideration at all. 

Every honest person interested in in- 
tegration as well as domestic tranquil- 
ity realizes that integration cannot be 
achieved everywhere overnight. Our 
Bishops, we believe, give us the san- 
est attitude we should have as we ap- 
proach the solution of these problems 
rooted in centuries: 

“It is a sign of wisdom, rather 
than weakness, to study carefully 
the problems we face, to prepare 
for advances, and to by-pass the 
non-essential if it interferes with 
essential progress. We may well 
deplore a gradualism that is mere- 
ly a cloak for inaction. But we 
equally deplore rash impetuosity 
that would sacrifice the achieve- 
ments of decades in ill-timed and 
ill-considered ventures. 

“In concrete matters we distin- 
guish between prudence and inac- 
tion by asking the question: Are 
we sincerely and earnestly acting 
to solve these problems? We dis- 
tinguish between prudence and 
rashness b —. the prayerful 
and considered judgment of ex- 
perienced counselors who have 
achieved success in meeting sim- 
ilar problems. . .. It is vital that 
we act now and act decisively. All 
must act quietly, courageously, and 
prayerfully before it is too late.” 

“Cloak for Inaction” 

Mr. O’Donnell does not seem to real- 
ize that constant toleration by the Fed- 
eral government of opposition on the 
part of southern segregationist officials 
(even those suspected of not being men 
of good will) is yielding to a “gradual- 
ism that is merely a cloak for inac- 
tion.” For what positive acts towards 
eventual integration can be expected 
to come from such an attitude? 

Mr. O’Donnell would leave much to 
the discretion of local officials who, he 
says, know better than outsiders the 
temper of their people. Local officials 
certainly know the temper of their peo- 
ple better than uninformed or ill-in- 
formed outsiders. But outsiders (eg., 
Federal judges) could come to know 
this temper as perfectly as the local 
officials through information properly 
secured from long-resident, responsible 
citizens, white and Negro. Local offi- 
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cials do not have any divine charism by 
which they alone know best the temper 
of the community. The Federal courts, 
then, after having secured reliable 
data, should always weigh prudently 
the evidence presented for integration 
(partial or total) and make a decision, 
a courageous decision, that will, in the 
long run, contribute to the attaining of 
the ideal. Above all, the Federal gov- 
ernment should not let segregationist 
mobsters and brawlers feel that they, 
by their violence or threats of vio- 
lence, can block prudent, well-planned 
steps taken toward implementing the 
court decision. 

Mr. O’Donnell rightly states that in 
more than 800 southern school districts, 
schools have introduced integration. 
But he does not hint that in some of 
these places peaceful integration would 
not have come to pass if it depended 
on local officials to make the first move 
to introduce it. This came about be- 
cause the Federal courts acted cour- 
ageously, insisting that prudent steps 
be ‘taken by school officials to begin 
integration after Negro citizens had de- 
manded it through legal procedure. 


Negro Masses 

In his analysis Mr. O’Donnell does 
not spare words when he speaks with- 
out compliment of the MASS of Ne- 
groes. In very truth, he throws his de- 
scriptions around recklessly. He tells 
us of the obvious primitiveness of the 
MASS of Negroes, as distinguished 
from the more cultured Negro minor- 
ity; he tells us of the often animalistic 
living conditions that prevail among 
the Negro MASSES; of the prevalence 
of physical filth among the MASS of 
Negroes; of the ETERNAL lack of am- 
bition and civic interest they show; of 
how black trash (the brutish element) 
constitute a MAJORITY among south- 
ern Negroes. Moreover, by implication 
he declares that there is a lack of gen- 
eral yearning for education among Ne- 
groes, and a lack of abhorrence of dirt 
and immorality among the MASS of 
Negroes. 

Frankly, we wonder why Mr. O’Don- 
nell did not cite statistics to prove his 
‘assertions, to show that the MASS (that 
is to say, the MAJORITY) of Negroes 
in the South are so degraded cultural- 
ly and morally. We trust the reader 
will spare us if we quote a few reliable 
statistics to show the cultural and edu- 
cational standards of the Negroes of 
America, especially those of the South. 


After reading these statistics the reader 
will be forced to ask himself this ques- 
tion: How could the Negroes of Amer- 
ica produce such vast numbers of wor- 
thy representatives of their race, if the 
MASS of them are so immoral, so brut- 
ish, so animalistic in their way of liv- 
ing as Mr. O’Donnell paints them to be? 


Census Data 

In 1950 the United States Negro pop- 
ulation was estimated by the United 
States Census to be almost 15,000,000, 
with a little over 10,000,000 of this 
number living in the South. Now, in 
1948, there were 3,753 Negro physi- 
cians, of whom 1,572 lived in the South 
and 425 in border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Negro dentists in 
1950 numbered 1,650, of whom 709 were 
in the South and border states; Negro 
nurses in 1950 were estimated to be 
about 9,000; in 17 Southern states and 
the District of Columbia during the 
school year 1948-49, there were 72,803 
Negro principals, teachers and super- 
visors. In 1949, 40,841 Negro youths 
graduated from high school in 17 south- 
ern states and the District of Colum- 
bia; in 1950, 13,108 Negroes—mostly in 
the South and border states—received 
bachelor’s degrees; enrolled in college 
during the school year 1950-51 in these 
same states were 74,526 Negroes. (All 
the foregoing data are taken from the 
Negro Yearbook of 1952, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. The data are quoted from the 
United States Census and other highly 
reliable sources.) 

Because we do not have the statistics 
on hand at the moment we cannot men- 
tion exactly the number of tens of 
thousands of Negro ministers (thou- 
sands of them highly educated) and the 
thousands of other Negroes who have 
distinguished themselves in legal, com- 
mercial, literary and governmental po- 
sitions. (The United States Census of 
1930 lists 25,034 Negro ministers.) 

It should be evident that a race 
which can produce such a great num- 
ber of people who certainly cannot be 
dubbed animalistic and primitive could 
not in its majority be animalistic and 
primitive. If it is, then we are faced 
with what is tantamount to a moral 
miracle. 


Yearning for Education? 


Mr. O’Connell implies that there is 
lacking among Negroes a_ general 
yearning for education. What is the 
record? In addition to the statistics 
given above, we add the following: In 
1948-49, in 17 southern and border 
states there were 2,026,327 Negro pu- 
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pils in elementary schools and 327,178 
in secondary schools. In October, 1950, 
of white Americans between the ages 
of 18 to 24, 0.3 per cent were in ele- 
mentary schools; 21.3 per cent were in 
high school, and 78.8 per cent were in 
college or professional school. Among 
non-whites (mostly Negroes) of the 
same age group the percentages were 
as follows: 3.5 per cent in elementary 
schools, 49.1 per cent in high school 
and 47.4 in college or professional 
school. (Source: The Negro Yearbook 
for 1952.) Since Mr. O’Donnell consid- 
ers the MASS of Negroes primitive and 
animalistic one would expect the ratio 
between white and Negro school at- 
tendance to be vastly different. He can 
check the Yearbook for still more en- 
lightening data. 

In regard to the statement that the 
MASS of Negroes are immoral, we 
hope Mr. O’Donnell will tell us how he 
arrived at this delicate conclusion. We 
do admit that Negroes as a group have 
a larger crime rate, illegitimacy rate, 
etc., than the white group, thanks to a 
great extent, to segregation. But to in- 
fer from this that the MASS of Ne- 
groes are immoral is quite illogical. 
Let us see the statistics, Mr. O’Donnell. 
It would seem that there would not be 
enough jails to hold these masses of 
brutal, animalistic, immoral people. It 
is regrettable that Mr. O’Donnell with 
great authority puts the tag of immor- 
ality on the MASS of Negro people 
just when our WHOLE nation is dis- 
turbed seriously about the increase in 
crime and immorality throughout the 
whole country, and not just among Ne- 
groes. 

Because Mr. O’Donnell did not hesi- 
tate to use the strongest language to 
describe the alleged low cultural and 
moral level of the MASS of Negroes, 
the editors of the MESSENGER in an 
earlier article did not hesitate to say 
that he considers the Negroes of Amer- 
ica “hopelessly inferior” to the Whites. 
These were certainly not his exact 
words, but much of what he writes 
amounts to saying the same thing. Of 
course, he certainly does not hold that 
Negroes are inherently inferior to 
Whites. But he does hold that the 
MASS of them are now brutish, im- 
moral, primitive, animalistic in living, 
lacking in moral and civic responsi- 
bility. Now, if the MASS of the Ne- 
groes in America, after having made— 
despite racial segregation—the unusual 
cultural progress we have described 
above, still deserve such derogatory 
epithes from Mr. O’Donnell, then it is 
clear that all this can only mean that 
they are hopelessly inferior, that is, 
that it should take hundreds of years 
for the MASS of Negroes to catch up 
with the so-called “white culture.” 


Rationalistic Approach 


By far the saddest defect in Mr. 
O’Donnell’s articles is his purely RA- 
TIONALISTIC approach to the solu- 
tion of America’s race problem. Re- 
member, he is a Catholic editor, writ- 
ing in a Catholic paper, presumably 
for Catholic readers. We search in vain 
for any citation from Holy Scripture 
(especially the words of our Blessed 
Savior), or from the Popes and Bish- 
ops, the divinely-appointed guardians 
of morality, concerning the love of 
one’s neighbor. This is shocking, be- 
cause as Catholics we all know that it 
is primarily through the practice of 
genuine Christian charity by all con- 
cerned, White and Negro, that this 
problem will be solved. 

Strange to say, the only reference 
Mr. O’Donnell makes to Christian char- 
ity is to remark that talk is cheap, 
that it is fine to talk about justice, 
charity, etc., but no one should expect 
any general civic rush to reduce such 
ideas to practice. 

Not in such a vein did our vener- 
able Bishops write their historic state- 
ment of November, 1958. Even though 
they knew that their letter would be 
read by millions of non-Catholic Amer- 
icans, even by non-Christians, they did 
not hesitate to stress the teachings of 


our Divine Savior concerning brotherly 
love, along with the arguments from 
reason. 

Not in such a vein did Catdinal 
Cushing write: In the Cardinal’s ar- 
ticle, quoted by Mr. O’Donnell, we find 
clarion calls for the practice of Chris- 
tian charity. Thus, for example, the 
Cardinal said: “We must be Catholic 
in the practice of justice and charity, 
not merely in the external profession 
of our Faith. The price of segregation 
here below may be segregation for all 
eternity from the company of the 
elect.” 


God's Word Missing 


We regret that Mr. O’Donnell did 
not devote at least one of his six ar- 
ticles to instructing his readers (the 
majority of whom are white Catholics, 
we presume) about the genuine notion 
of Christian charity, the doctrine of the 
mystical Body of Christ, and the pow- 
er of the Mass and the sacraments, es- 
pecially of that adorable symbol of 
unity, the Holy Eucharist. It would 
have been useful had he mentioned 
the need throughout the South of 
preaching more sermons and writing 
more articles on Christian charity as 
it needs to be practiced towards the 
actual or potential members of the 
mystical Body of Christ whose color 
happens to be different from that of 
the hearers. Has God’s word lost its 
power to convert hearts? 

It is certainly true that the Cath- 
olic Church, numerically out-numbered 
in the South, has a difficult job attempt- 
ing to “restore all things in Christ.” 
But this circumstance has never let 
her walk timidly in the face of issues 
other than the race problem. Catholic 
teaching on divorce and birth control is 
not palatable to vast numbers of south- 
erners outside the fold. But our Cath- 
olic pulpits and press continue to pro- 
claim fearlessly in season and out of 
season the Catholic teaching about 
these topics, even though non-Catholics 
might raise an eyebrow or Catholic 
consciences might be disturbed. Why, 
then, did Mr. O’Donnell, in his pro- 
posed approach to a solution of the 
American race problem, fail to tell his 
readers about the power of the virtue 
of CHARITY, which is a primary fac- 
tor in that solution? 

We are quite certain that no intel- 
ligent Negro who reads the statement 
of the American Bishops and the ar- 
ticle of Cardinal Cushing (referred to 
earlier) will find any offensive incrimi- 
nations of his race. What charity these 
documents radiate! How they must ap- 
peal to any fair-minded Negro, as they 
now urge sane prudence, now cour- 
ageous action! Even “radical Negroes” 
disagreeing with their moderate, level- 
headed recommendations would have 
to admit that these documents do not 
contain one word of insult to the 
MASS of their racial group. We wish 
we could say the same for Mr. O’Don- 
lell’s analysis. 


Conclusion 


We hold no grudges against Mr. 
O’Donnell. If we have misinterpreted 
his words, we hope he will give us a 
satisfactory clarification. Moreover, if 
unwittingly we have made any remark 
that savors of uncharitableness, we of- 
fer an apology; for it would be prepos- 
terous for us Negro priests who expect 
race relations to improve principally 
through the practice of Christian char- 
ity on all sides, to fail to practice it 
ourselves. 

But we still adhere firmly to the 
opinion that Mr. O’Donnell rendered a 
great disservice to the Catholic Negro 
Missions of Arkansas, indeed to the 
United States Negro Missions in gen- 
eral, by publishing his articles. That 
his intention was sincere, we grant; 
that his logic is unimpeachable, we 
deny; that his style wounded charity, 
we regret. 

—(Rev.) Hubert Singleton, S.V.D. 

—(Rev.) Carlos A. Lewis, S.V.D. 


—(Rev.) Arthur C. Winters, S.V.D. 
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